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Secession,  Insurrection  of  the  Negroes, 
and  Northern  Incendiarism. 

By  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
Holdcroft,  Va. 

Secession  was  a  right  claimed  by  Virginia,  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  in  their  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  not  denied  by  any 
but  assented  to  by  all. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Lincoln  said,  that  without  slavery  there  would 
have  been  no  secession.  It  was  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  Lincoln  and  his  party  that  brought  about 
secession  in  1861.  If  this  spirit  of  compromise  had  not  prompted 
Henry  Clay,  there  would  have  been  war  about  the  protective  tariff 
in  1833.  At  other  times  secession  was  threatened  and  saved  by 
compromise.  Secession  would  have  been  averted  if  Lincoln  had 
copied  the  example  of  his  patriotic  predecessors.  But  he  made  his 
anti-slavery  feeling  his  "paramount  object"  instead  of  a  desire  to 
save  the  Union,  as  he  wrote  to  Horace  Greeley. 

Seven  States  seceded  in  the  winter  of  1860,  and,  on  March  11, 
1861,  formed  a  new  Confederacy  of  Sovereign  States  with  virtually 
the  same  Constitution  as  the  United  States.  It  created  "a  govern- 
ment proper",  and  the  laws  of  Congress  acted  directly  on  individ- 
uals.1 The  other  Southern  States  seceded  later  when  called  on  to 
engage  in  a  war  against  this  new  Confederacy.  Why  was  that  first 
secession?  African  slavery  had  existed  in  every  colony  and  State, 
and  was  particularly  recognized  and  cared  for  in  the  Constitution, 
every  State  agreeing  to  return  to  the  owner  any  fugitive  slave. 
Without  this  recognition  there  could  have  been  no  Union.  In  1791 
Washington's  administration  advanced  money  to  help  France  sub- 
due the  negro  insurgents  in  Haiti,  who  had  reddened  their  rising 
with  the  most  bloody  massacre  known  in  history.  (Marshall,  Life 
of  Washington  Vol.  V.  p.  368-369).  An  eminent  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
^        in  1833,  declared  slavery  "the  corner  stone"  of  the  government. 
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(Johnson  vs.  Tomphins,  1  Baldwin.)  In  time,  the  Northern  States, 
whose  shipping  had  brought  many  of  the  negroes  to  this  country, 
abandoned  slavery.  Still  every  man  who  held  office  swore  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution.  There  was  only  one  honest  way  out  of  the 
obligation  to  respect  slavery,  and  that  was  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Northern  States  became  the  place  for 
numerous  combinations  of  persons  formed  to  bring  about  and  pro- 
mote negro  revolt  and  insurrection  in  the  South.  No  laws  were 
passed  by  the  Northern  States  to  restrain  them. 

These  persons  encouraged  Nat  Turner's  Insurrection  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1828,  and  a  similar  attempt  made,  near  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina.2 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  North  Carolina,  in  1831,  reported  they  were 
satisfied  "that  an  extensive  combination  now  exists  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  and  colored  persons  of  this  and  the  other  slave 
States  the  feelings  and  opinions  leading  to  insurrections."  They 
also  reported  "the  actual  detection  of  the  circulation  of  the  incen- 
diary publications  and  discovery  of  the  designs,"  etc.,  "and  we  are 
led  to  fear  the  most  ruinous  consequences." 

After  that  year  the  abolition  sentiment  continued  to  grow  at 
the  North  until,  at  length,  a  dozen  Northern  States  nullified  the 
Constitution  and  Acts  of  Congress,  and,  in  Massachusetts,  some 
persons  even  burned  them !  It  was  declared  that  those  States  "have 
permitted  the  open  establishment  of  societies  whose  avowed  object 
is  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  States."  "They  have  incited  by 
emissaries,  books,  and  pictures  the  negroes  to  servile  insurrection." 
Although  Congress  had  no  authority  over  negro  slavery,  its  table 
was  covered  with  petitions  for  its  abolition  expressed  in  the  harsh- 
est possible  terms  about  the  Southern  people. 

Every  means  was  resorted  to  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  South. 
Besides  the  effort  to  promote  insurrection,  a  fight  was  made  against 
the  article  in  the  Constitution  allowing  the  South  representation 
for  three-fifths  of  its  slaves.  A  provision  to  that  effect  appeared 
in  the  Resolutions  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  it  kept  appear- 
:n£  3'ear  after  year,  although  the  motion  to  allow  such  represen- 
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tation  had  originally  come  from  a  Northern  man.  Then  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  for  returning  fugitive  slaves  was  nulli- 
fied. 

Societies  were  formed  to  run  off  negroes  from  the  plantations 
by  secret  means,  called  "the  Underground  Railway".  Hundreds 
were  carried  off.    Nothing  was  done  to  prevent  it. 

None  of  these  schemes  was  sufficient  to  solidify  the  people  of 
the  North  till  the  idea  of  stopping  "the  extension  of  slavery"  seized 
upon  the  politicians  there.  This  was  first  tried  in  connection  with 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1820.  Missouri  was  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  obtained  from  France  by  Jefferson 
in  1803.  It  had  slaves  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition.  The 
treaty  with  France  guaranteed  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  admission  on  the  same  footing  as  the  citizens  of  the  other 
States.  Not  a  single  objection  applied  to  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri that  did  not  also  apply  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, which  took  place  without  much  objection  in  1811. 

Out  of  the  struggle  which  arose  in  1820  came  a  Compromise3 
act.  which  permitted  Missouri  to  come  in  as  a  slave  State  but 
divided  the  rest  of  the  outstanding  territory  by  the  parallel  of  36° 
30  North  latitude.  Under  it  the  North  got  nine-tenths  of  the  area. 
The  very  next  year,  however,  the  Northern  delegates  repudiated 
the  act  as  a  compromise  by  a  large  vote,  and  Missouri  was  admit- 
ted under  a  compromise  proposed  by  Henry  Clay  in  1821  relating 
to  free  negroes.  ("Missouri  Compromise"  in  Tyler's  Quarterly, 
XIII.  pp.  149-175.) 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  in  1846,  and  before  any  ter- 
ritory was  acquired,  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  proposed  a  reso- 
lution shutting  out  any  man  with  his  slaves  from  the  new  terri- 
tory. This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Northern  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  defeated  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
Northern  and  Southern  vote  was  even.  The  South  then  tested  the 
North  by  vainly  proposing  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  to  this 
territory,  which  would  have  left  open  to  slavery  only  New  Mexico 
and  the  Southern  part  of  California,  a  country  unfit  for  slavery. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  had  soon  become  an 
abstract   affair,   and   was   generally   so   recognized   in   the    South. 
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There  was  no  real  probability  of  another  slave  State.  But  while 
the  South  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  they  were 
not  so  readily  disposed  to  yield  up  their  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  dictation  of  Northern  fanatics.  They  claimed  that 
the  Constitution  made  no  difference  between  slaves  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  country  during  its  first  40  years  acknowledged 
it  in  all  its  dealings.  Witness  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1814,  when 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  for  the  slaves  carried  off,  and  did  so. 
And  even  as  late  as  1856  Great  Britain  paid  for  the  slaves  that  es- 
caped from  the  Creole  in  1841. 

Out  of  the  cross  purposes  represented  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  regarding  the  Wilmot  Proviso  grew  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  Under  this  Compromise  the  Southern  part  of  California 
was  made  "free,"  and  what  had  been  Mexico  was  organized  as  Ter- 
ritories under  a  clause  which  left  it  to  the  people  of  those  States 
to  say  whether  they  would  have  slaves  or  not,  when  they  applied 
for  admission  as  a  State.  Four  years  later  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
applied  the  same  principle  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  parts  of  the 
old  Louisiana  cession.  Under  it  the  Act  of  1820  stood  repealed, 
font  it  is  not  believed  that  any  agitation  would  have  ensued  if  he 
had  not  added  a  clause  expressly  repealing  the  Act.  This  was  pure 
surplusage,  but  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  Seward,  Sum- 
ner and  Chase.  They  stigmatized  it  as  "a  breach  of  faith",  though 
the  act  of  1820  was  not  a  compact.  The  real  breach  lay  in  the 
nullification  by  16  States  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

Out  of  this  agitation  sprang  certain  Societies  in  the  North  who 
organized  emigration  to  Kansas.  People  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere 
owning  slaves  resented  this  interference  and  tried  to  preempt  the 
Territory.  They  organized  a  Legislature  which  was  recognized  by 
the  Federal  government  as  the  lawful  Legislature,  and  the  Free 
State  men  not  being  disposed  to  submit  to  its  authority  assumed 
the  character  of  rebels.     Civil  war  ensued,  and  many  were  killed. 

Then  arose  the  Eepublican  party,  composed  of  many  lawless 
elements,  the  Abolitionists,  who  burnt  the  Constitution,  the  Know- 
nothings,  who  burnt  the  Catholic  churches,  and  the  agitators  who 
promoted  rebellion  in  Kansas  with  Sharp's  rifles. 

Thence  arose  the  phantasm  called  "the  Slave  Power".    In  com- 


bination  with  the  abolitionists  and  the  anti-slavery  advocates  every- 
where, the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  North,  foaming  at  the  mouth 
with  frenzy,  tore  to  tatters  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the  South- 
ern people  and  deluged  the  land  with  lectures  and  tracts  upon  the 
threatening  approach  of  this  terrible  monster,  "the  Slave  Power". 

Doubtless  in  many  a  New  England  village  crowds  of  honest 
but  ignorant  women,  deluded  by  the  wild  cries  of  the  politicians 
who  knew  better,  clasped  their  children  close  to  their  bosoms  and 
listened,  with  gaping  mouths  and  quaking  hearts,  in  vague  dread 
of  the  advance  of  the  dreadful  Southern  monster.  As  a  matter  of 
real  fact,  the  North  far  surpassed  the  South  in  numbers  and  po- 
litical power,  and  while  Southern  orators  might  deal  in  bravado, 
there  were  absolutely  no  chance  of  their  doing  any  real  damage 
to  the  Northern  people,  even  if  they  had  so  desired.  This  excite- 
ment, which  assumed  a  form  of  madness,  was  not  abated  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
decided  in  1857  that  the  Constitutional  right  was  all  on  the  side 
of  the  South.  The  Supreme  Court  was  abused,  as  if  the  members 
were  pirates  and  horse  thieves.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  six 
years  after  the  war  the  same  Court  decided  there  was  no  difference 
by  the  common  law  and  the  law  of  nations  between  slaves  and  other 
property.     (Osborne  vs.  Nicholson,  13  Wallace,  661.) 

Then  a  defamatory  book  by  a  renegade  Southerner  named 
Helper  had  different  treatment,  and  at  the  election  in  1858  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  Eepublican  Congressmen  and  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  North.  Its  effect  was  notable.  That  party  in- 
creased its  membership  in  Congress  from  sixty-seven  to  nearly 
double  that  number.  In  it  the  author  said  to  the  slaveholders: 
"Henceforth,  Sirs,  we  are  demandants — not  suppliants.  It  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  have  justice  peaceably  or  by  vio- 
lence, for  whatever  consequences — we  are  determined  to  have  it 
one  way  or  another.  Would  you  be  instrumental  in  bringing  upon 
yourselves,  your  wives  and  your  children  a  fate  too  horrible  to 
contemplate?  Shall  history  cease  to  cite  as  an  instance  of  unex- 
ampled cruelty  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  because  the  World 
— the  South — shall  have  furnished  a  more  direful  scene  of  atrocitv 
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and  carnage?"  Such  was  the  picture  of  slaughter  proposed  by  the 
fanatic  abolitionists,  and  endorsed  by  the  Eepublicans. 

Then  John  Brown,  who  had  committed  many  murders  in  Kan- 
sas, after  raising  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  Boston  and  else- 
where and  obtaining  a  supply  of  arms,  on  Sunday  October  16,  1859, 
started  on  his  mission.  With  a  force  of  seventeen  whites  and  five 
negroes,  he  captured  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  expecting  the 
slaves  to  rise.  Brown  was  a  rebel  against  both  Virginia  and  the 
United  States,  for  while  he  killed  several  citizens  of  Virginia,  he 
attacked  United  States  property  and  killed  a  United  States  ma- 
rine.4 Brown  was  tried  and  executed.  Then  throughout  the  North, 
John  Brown  was  said  to  have  gone  straight  to  Heaven — a  saint !  a 
"Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Almighty" ! 

Wendell  Phillips  said  that  "when  the  first  news  from  Harper's 
Ferry  came  to  Massachusetts,  if  you  were  riding  in  the  cars,  if 
you  were  walking  in  the  streets,  if  you  met  a  Democrat,  or  a  Whig, 
or  a  Bepublican,  no  matter  what  his  politics,  it  was  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  he  did  not  speak  of  the  guilt  of  Brown,  or  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  deed  as  you  might  have  expected.  The  first  impul- 
sive expression,  the  first  outbreak  of  every  man's  words,  was  what 
a  pity  he  did  not  succeed !  *  *  *  Days  followed  on,  they  com- 
menced what  they  called  their  trial ;  you  met  the  same  classes  again, 
no  man  said  he  ought  to  be  hung;  no  man  said  he  was  guilty 
*  *  *  Every  man  voluntarily  and  inevitably  seemed  to  give  vent 
to  his  indignation  at  the  farce  of  a  trial".  (Phillips,  Works  pp. 
285,  286.)  And  yet  Brown  himself  said  that  he  had  had  a  fair 
trial  by  a  jury,  contrasting  with  the  malignant  court-martials  by 
which  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Major  Henry  Wirz  were  condemned. 

Congress  met  on  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1859,  the  Republi- 
cans proposed  John  Sherman  for  Speaker.  Thereupon,  some  Demo- 
crats offered  a  resolution  that  no  man  who  indorsed  "Helper's  Im- 
pending Crisis"  was  fit  to  he  Speaker.  That  raised  such  a  con- 
flict that  a  riot  ensued,  the  members  carrying  pistols;  and  it  was 
not  until  February  22  that  the  House  organized  by  electing  as 
Speaker  an  Old  Line  Whig.  The  House  would  not  approve  negro 
insurrections  after  a  conflict  lasting  more  than  two  months. 

In  1860  a  man  named  Willis  was  arrested  at  Greenville,  South 
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Carolina  for  distributing  insurrectionary  literature  to  the  negroes. 

Then  came  the  election  of  President.  The  Republicans  met  at 
Chicago  May  16,  1860  and  elected  David  Wilmot  Chairman.  They 
adopted  resolutions  refusing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case  which  declared  no  more  than 
that  the  Constitution  applied  to  the  Territories  as  well  as  to  the 
States.    They  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President. 

On  the  question  at  issue  Lincoln  was  as  unbending  as  the  most 
radical  of  his  party.  He  had  voted  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in 
1846.  Later  Lincoln  subscribed  $100  to  promote  John  Brown's 
lawless  proceedings  (Herndon  and  Weik,  Life  of  Lincoln,  II.  page 
380;  Mary  D.  Carter,  "A.  Lincoln,  A  Supporter  of  John  Brown", 
in  the  Libertarian;  Dr.  von  Knappe  in  Minor,  The  Real  Abraham 
Lincoln,  p.  248).  In  1856  he  challenged  his  opponents  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  when  the  Court  contrary  to 
his  hopes  decided  in  1857  for  the  South,  he  accused  that 
venerable  body,  President  Buchanan  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  entering  into  a  base  conspiracy  with  slaveholders.  Lincoln  and 
the  other  Eepublicans  pretended  to  condemn  John  Brown,  but  when 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  a  resolution  to  punish  those  peo- 
ple who  seek  to  incite  slave  insurrections,  "Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  speech  at  New  York,  declared  it  was  a  seditious  speech" — "his 
press  and  party  hooted  it."  "It  received  their  jeers  and  jibes." 
(See  Stephens'  Pictorial  History,  and  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I,  p.  611.) 

Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  minority  vote  and  was  soon  called 
upon  to  meet  the  issue  of  secession.  The  people  of  the  South  had 
realized  the  possible  results.  With  the  people  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments of  the  North  making  a  saint  out  of  a  man  who  had 
planned  and  started  to  murder  the  slaveholders — the  whites  of  the 
South — and  the  Northern  States  all  going  in  favor  of  that  party 
which  sympathized  with  and  protected  those  engaged  in  such  plans, 
naturally  there  were  in  every  Southern  States  those  who  thought 
it  best  to  guard  against  such  massacres  by  separating  from  those 
States  where  John  Brown  was  deified. 

When  the  news  came  that  Lincoln  was  elected,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  being  in  session,  called  a  State  Convention.  When 
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the  Convention  met,  it  withdrew  from  the  Union.  In  its  declara- 
tion it  said:  "Those  States  have  encouraged  and  assisted  thous- 
ands of  our  slaves  to  leave  their  homes;  and  those  who  remain 
have  been  incited  by  emissaries,  books,  and  pictures  to  servile  in- 
surrection. For  twenty-five  years  this  agitation  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  until  it  has  now  secured  to  its  aid  the  power  of  the 
common  government."  So  South  Carolina  met  the  threat  of  massa- 
cre, and  took  final  action  against  the  Chicago  platform,  which 
flaunted  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Had  Lincoln  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  the  Court,  he  would  have  been  accepted  as 
President,  and  South  Carolina  trusting  in  the  Court  for  protection 
against  massacre  would  not  have  seceded. 

At  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1854,  Lincoln  had  said  that  "he  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  slavery  rather  than  see  the  Union  dis- 
solved," and  subsequently  during  the  War  he  declared  his  "para- 
mount" purpose  in  waging  war  to  be  "the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
not  the  destruction  or  preservation  of  slavery,"  and  yet  as  Presi- 
dent-Elect he  refused  to  accept  the  Crittenden  proposition5  on  the 
far-fetched  suggestion  that  the  South  by  annexing  Cuba  might  ex- 
tend slavery.  (Nicolay  &  Hay,  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, I,  pp.  664:,  669.)  He  thereby  made  slavery  the  paramount 
purpose  and  gave  the  lie  to  his  professions  about  the  Union.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  Cotton  States,  Davis  and  Toombs,  though  they 
had  voted  against  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  declared  that  they 
would  nevertheless  abide  by  it,  if  the  Republicans  would  in  good 
faith  accept  it,  which  they  refused  to  do.  (Lunt,  Origin  of  the 
War,  p.  425).  Indeed,  Lincoln's  way  of  preserving  the  Union  was 
not  to  avoid  the  rocks  but  to  drive  the  ship  of  State  upon  them, 
and  get  it  off  again  in  a  wrecked  condition. 

ISTow  why  did  South  Carolina  lead  the  Cotton  States  into  with- 
drawing from  the  Union?     What  was  the  cause? 

We  find  it  stated  by  President  James  Buchanan. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  December  19,  1859,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  said  (p.  554,  Richardson,  vol.  5)  : 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  however  great  may  have  been 
the  political  advantages  resulting  from  the  Union,  these  would   all 
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prove  to  be  as  nothing,  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  they  cannot 
be  enjoyed  without  serious  danger  to  the  personal  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple of  fifteen  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

If  the  peace  of  the  domestic  fireside  throughout  these  States  should 
ever  be  invaded,  if  the  mothers  of  families  within  this  extensive  re- 
gion should  not  be  able  to  retire  to  rest  at  night  without  suffering 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  what  may  be  their  own  fate  and  that  of 
their  children  before  the  morning,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  account  to 
such  a  people  the  political  benefits  which  result  to  them  from  the 
Union. 

Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  any 
state  of  society  in  which  the  sword  is  all  the  time  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  must  at  last  become  intolerable." 

In  his  message  of  December  3,  1860,  President  Buchanan  said 
to  Congress,  and  virtually  to  the  people  of  the  North  (p.  626  Vol. 
5,  Eichardson)  : 

"The  long  continued  and  intemperate  interference  of  the  Northern 
people  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  has  at 
length  produced  its  natural  effects. 

I  have  long  foreseen  and  often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of  the 
new  impending  danger.  *  *  *  The  immediate  peril  arises  not  so  much 
from  these  causes  as  from  the  fact  that  the  incessant  and  violent 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  throughout  the  North  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  at  length  produced  its  malign  influence  on 
the  slaves  and  inspired  them  with  vague  notions  of  freedom.  Hence 
a  sense  of  security  no  longer  exists  around  the  family  altar.  This 
feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place  to  apprehensions  of  servile 
insurrections. 

Many  a  matron  throughout  the  South  retires  at  night  in  dread  of 
what  may  befall  herself  and  children  before  the  morning. 

Self  preservation  in  the  first  law  of  nature  and  has  been  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator  for  the  wisest  purpose. 

*  *  *  But  let  us  take  warning  in  time  and  remove  the  cause  of 
danger.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  five  and  twenty  years  the  agi- 
tation of  the  North  against  slavery  has  been  incessant.  In  1835  pic- 
torial hand-bills  and  inflammatory  appeals  were  circulated  extensively 
throughout  the  South  of  a  character  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
slaves  and  in  the  language  of  Genl.  Jackson  to  stimulate  them  to 
insurrection  and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war." 

At  the  Presidential  election  in  1860  the  Eepublican  Party  was 
greatly  agitated  over  the  Helper  Book  which  instigated  massacre. 
Lincoln  and  Seward  would  not  say  that  they  were  for  massacre, 
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but  the  Abolitionists  had  the  vision  of  the  X-ray  and  could  see 
through  such  false  pretenses. 

The  doctrines  of  both — "the  irrepressible  conflict"  of  Seward 
and  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand"  of  Lincoln, 
pointed  directly  to  bloodshed.  The  Abolitionists  voted  for  Lincoln, 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  who  rejoiced  at  his  election,  said  in  a  speech 
at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  a  few  days  later: 

There  was  a  great  noise  at  Chicago,  much  pulling  of  wires  and 
creaEing  di  wheels,  then  forth  stept  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  John 
Brown  was  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  cannon  of  March  4  will  only 
echo  the  rifles  at  Harpers  Ferry  *  *  *  The  Republican  party  have 
undertaken  the  problem  the  solution  of  which  will  force  them  to  our 
position.  Not  Mr.  Seward's  '"Union  and  Liberty"  which  he  stole  from 
"Webster's  "Liberty  and  Union".  No,  their  motto  soon  will  be  "Lib- 
erty first"  (a  long  pause)  then  "Union  afterwards"  (Phillips,  Speeches 
and  Lectures,  pp.  294,  314). 

South  Carolina,  having  the  largest  negro  population  in  the 
Union,  thought  to  seek  safety  by  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  And 
sure  enough  Lincoln  made  the  negro — not  union — his  first  thought, 
would  not  agree  to  any  compromise,  would  not  come  to  Washing- 
ton, at  the  request  of  President  Buchanan,  to  help  him  preserve  the 
peace,6  and  finally,  urged  on  by  the  tariff  interests,7  sent  troops 
to  Fort  Pickens  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  brought  on  the  war.8 

At  the  last  of  August,  1862',  Pope  who  was  in  command  of  the 
army  near  Washington,  was  defeated,  and,  in  September,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  thought  that  by  threatening  to  free  the  negroes  at 
the  South  he  might  help  his  prospects  in  the  War.  Delegations 
from  the  churches  in  Chicago  also  addressed  him.  The  radicals  in 
Congress  threatened  to  refuse  appropriations.  (Welling  in  Rice, 
Reminiscences,  p.  533.)  He  said  he  hesitated.  It  was  to  be  a  war 
measure.  There  were  those  who  deemed  it  a  barbarity  to  start  an 
insurrection  of  the  negroes.  As  to  that,  President  Lincoln  said: 
"Nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature  in  view  of  possible 
consequences  of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South." 

The  French  newspaper  at  New  York  said:  "Does  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  mean  to  say  that,  on  January  1st,  it  will  call 
for  a  servile  war  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the  South?    And  after 
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the  negroes  have  killed  the  whites,  the  negroes  themselves  must 
be  drowned  in  their  own  blood/'  Many  other  persons  in  America 
and  England  asked  the  same  question,  but  Lincoln  contented  him- 
self with  what  he  said.  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana  was  for  the 
insurrection.  Charles  Sumner,  in  his  speech,  at  Faneuil  Hall  said 
of  the  Southern  slaveholders:  "When  they  rose  against  a  pater- 
nal government  they  set  an  example  of  insurrection.  They  can- 
not complain  if  their  slaves,  with  better  reason,  follow  it."  And 
a  few  months  after  Lincoln's  proclamation  Wendell  Phillips  said 
in  a  speech  which  was  much  applauded:  "I  am  for  conciliation 
but  not  for  conciliating  the  slaveholders.  Death  to  the  system,  and 
death  or  exile  to  the  master  is  the  only  motto  *  *  *  Confiscate 
their  lands,  colonize  them,  sell  them,  with  the  guaranty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  loyal  Massachusetts  man  or  New  Yorker".  And 
so  talked  Winter  Davis,  Ben  Wade  and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Lincoln's  proclamation  had  no  peaceful  humanitarian  purpose, 
for  he  excepted  the  part  of  the  country  under  his  authority  and 
applied  it  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  none  at  the  time. 
In  that  part  he  incited  the  negroes  to  insurrection,  and  had  no 
power  to  control  them.     This  made  his  action  very  criminal. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  now  after  72  years  to  realize  the  amount 
of  hatred  the  Southerners  had  to  bear.  The  Northern  papers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  counselled  the  most  demoniac  treatment. 
One  paper,  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  advised  that 
"the  negroes  be  let  loose  on  the  whites,  men,  women  and  children 
indiscriminately,  and  to  prostrate  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  so 
as  to  drown  the  rebels  on  the  lower  Mississippi  just  as  we  would 
drown  out  rats  infesting  the  hull  of  a  ship".  Welles,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  states  in  his  Diary  (II  p.  277,  278)  that  the 
North  counted  on  insurrection  of  the  negroes  to  keep  the  South- 
erners engaged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  shared  in  the  same 
expectations  as  a  result  of  his  emancipation  proclamation.  In  a 
letter  to  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamilton,  six  days  later  he 
said :  "The  time  of  its  effect  Southward  has  not  come ;  but  north- 
ward the  effect  should  be  instantaneous."  The  most  obvious  form 
of  the  "effect  Southward"  would  of  course  have  been  an  insurrec- 
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tion  and  massacre,  but  none  occurred  because  of  the  humanity  with 
which  the  slaves  had  been  treated. 

At  length  in  May,  1863,  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be 
a  general  insurrection  throughout  the  South,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Lincoln  was  ignorant  of  so  widespread  and  all  im- 
portant an  affair.  In  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion — Series  I, 
Vol.  LI,  Part  11,  Supplemental  p.  736,  is  found  the  following — 
preserved  and  printed  by  the  Government: 

War  Department  C.  S.  A. 
His  Excellency  T.  O.  Moore  Richmond,  Va.,  July  18,  1863. 

Governor  of  Louisiana, 
Shreveport,  La. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  letter  from  A.  S.  Montgomery, 
found  in  the  mail  of  a  Federal  Steamer,  plying  between  Newbern  and 
Norfolk,  which  was  captured  by  our  troops.  You  will  perceive  that  it 
discloses  a  plan  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  the  Con- 
federacy on  1st  of  August  next  *  *  * 

James  A.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War 
Confidential 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1863. 

General:  A  plan  has  been  formed  for  a  simultaneous  movement 
to  sever  the  rel>el  communications  throughout  the  whole  South,  which 
has  been  sent  to  some  general  in  each  military  department  in  the 
seceded  States,  in  order  that  they  may  act  in  concert  and  thus  secure 
success. 

The  plan  is  to  induce  the  Blacks  to  make  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment of  rising,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August  next,  over  the  en- 
tire States  in  Rebellion,  to  arm  themselves  with  any  and  every  kind 
of  weapons  that  may  come  to  hand,  and  commence  operations  by  burn- 
ing all  the  railroad  and  country  bridges,  and  tear  up  railroad  tracks, 
and  to  destroy  telegraph  lines  etc.,  and  then  take  to  the  woods,  swamps, 
or  the  mountains,  where  they  may  emerge  as  occasion  may  offer  for 
provisions  and  for  further  depredations.  No  blood  is  to  be  shed  ex- 
cept in  self  defence.  The  corn  will  be  ripe  about  the  1st  of  August 
and  with  this  and  hogs  running  in  the  woods,  and  by  foraging  upon 
the  plantations  by  night,  they  can  subsist.  This  is  the  plan  in  sub- 
stance, and  if  we  can  obtain  a  concerted  movement  at  the  time  named 
it  will  doubtless  be  successful. 

The  main  object  of  this  letter  is  to  state  the  time  for  the  rising 
that  it  may  be  simultaneous  over  the  whole  South.  To  carry  out  the 
plan  in  the  department  in  which  you  have  the  command,  you  are  re- 
quested to  select  one  or  more  intelligent  contrabands,  and,  after  tell- 
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ing  them  the  plan  and  the  time  (night  of  the  1st  of  August),  you 
will  send  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country  within  the  enemy'3 
lines  and  where  the  slaves  are  numerous,  with  instructions  to  com- 
municate the  plan  and  the  time  to  as  many  intelligent  slaves  as  pos- 
sible, and  requesting  of  each  to  circulate  it  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  rising  understood  by 
several  hundred  thousand  slaves  by  the  time  named. 

When  you  have  made  these  arrangements,  please  enclose  this  let- 
ter to  some  other  General  commanding  in  the  same  department  with 
yourself,  some  one  whom  you  know  or  believe  to  be  favorable  to  such 
movement,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  requested  to  send  it  to  another,  and 
so  on  until  it  has  traveled  the  entire  round  of  the  Department,  and 
each  command  and  post  will  in  this  way  be  acting  together  in  the 
employment  of  negro  slaves  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 

In  this  way,  the  plan  will  be  adopted  at  the  same  time  and  in 
concert  over  the  whole  South,  and  yet  no  one  of  all  engaged  in  it 
will  learn  the  names  of  his  associates,  and  will  only  know  the  number 
of  Generals  acting  together  in  the  movement.  To  give  the  last  infor- 
mation, and  before  enclosing  this  letter  to  some  other  general,  put  the 
numberal  T  after  the  word  "approved"  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet: 

And  when  it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  department,  the  person 
last  receiving  it  will  please  enclose  it  to  my  address,  that  I  may  then 
know  and  communicate  that  this  plan  is  being  carried  out  at  the  same 
time. 

Yours  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Augustus  S.  Montgomery. 
Indorsement 

"Department  of  North  Carolina 

"Approved." 

"18" 

This  letter  declaring  this  plan  was  sent  to  the  military,  but  the 
copy  sent  to  the  Federal  Governor  or  General  at  New  Bern,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  the  plan  miscarried.  Commu- 
nicated to  General  Lee  he  wrote  as  follows : 

W.  O.  R.  Records.     Series  1,  Vol.  18.     Pp.  1072-1073. 
R.  E.  Lee  to  Hon.  Secy  of  War.    Hquars  May  2,  1863. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  forwarded 
to  me  on  the  21st  inst.  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  Vance  of  N.  C*  Gov. 
Vance  states  that  it  is  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  addressed  to  Gen. 
Foster,  and  recently  taken  in  a  Federal  mail,  captured  by  some  of  our 
troops  in  the  State  service.  The  Governor  also  says  that  he  has  not 
given  publicity  to  the  letter,  a  course  which  I  have  advised  him  that 
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1  consider  prudent  and  judicious.  I  have  suggested  to  Gov.  Vance  to 
cause  the  State  and  military  authorities  to  be  confidentially  advised 
of  the  proposed  movement,  that  proper  precautionary  measures  may  be 
adopted.  Without  knowing  anything  of  the  letter  or  the  writer,  further 
than  may  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  indications  of  the  connection 
of  the  latter  either  with  those  in  authority  or  with  others  who  have 
united  to  carry  out  this  diabolical  project,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay 
the  matter  before  you  for  such  action  as  you  may  see  fit  to  take  in 
the  premises. 
I  am,  &c, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Such  an  insurrection,  arranged  for  by  the  Government,  was  ex- 
actly what  the  people  of  the  South  apprehended  when  they  withdrew 
from  the  Union.  The  apprehension  was  that  the  John  Browns 
would  give  trouble  and  inaugurate  a  race  war.  It  was  feared  that 
the  Government  would  not  seek  to  prevent  John  Brown  insur- 
rections, and,  the  better  to  guard  against  them,  the  Cotton  States 
withdrew  from  the  Union.  The  proposed  general  uprising  of  the 
African  slaves  speaks  for  itself.  Ehodes  says  that  when  in  Kich- 
mond.on  July  1,  1863,  Alexander  Stephens  spoke  of  a  plan  to  in- 
cite a  rising  of  the  slaves   (V.,  p.  460). 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  writes  from  Wash- 
ington that  "from  such  an  examination  of  the  records  in  my  office 
as  it  is  practicable  to  make,  no  record  of  this  man  (Augustus  S. 
Montgomery)  has  been  found  other  than  contained  in  the  official 
records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies,  and  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  identify  him  as  an  official  of  the  Government".  But 
Alexander  Stephens  refers  to  Montgomery  in  his  Diary  as  the 
"Kansas  Jay-hawker",  and  there  were  good  reasons  why  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  known  in  this  connection.  But  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln  was  there.  Both  in  his  proclamation  of  July  7th,  1864, 
and  his  second  inaugural,  March  4th,  1865,  Lincoln  advocated  a 
war,  to  last  if  necessary  for  conquest,  till  the  South  was  "utterly 
destroyed".  And  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  eminent  Northern 
scholar  and  historian,  says  that  the  accepted  policy  of  Lincoln's 
government  during  the  last  stages  of  hostilities  was  that  there  must 
be  no  humanity  in  war.  (Adams,  Studies  Military  and  Diplo- 
matic, p.  266;  Lee's  Centennial  p.  53.)    In  line,  were  the  oft  quoted 
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words  and  actions  of  Butler,  Pope,  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan. 
Nothing  could  be  more  extreme.9 

And  to  be  sure — Northern  writers  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
record  in  history  what  their  Northern  friends  had  proposed  as  the 
fate  of  the  Southern  people.  The  question  continually  recurs — 
what  had  the  South  done  to  justify  such  a  dreadful  display  of  hate  ? 
Certainly  the  South  had  never  done  the  North  any  harm.  On  the 
authority  of  Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes  in  his  "Fifty  Years'  Observation  of 
Men  and  Events",  this  hatred  arose  out  of  Southern  monopoly  of 
the  offices  and  the  general  assumption  of  "innate  superiority"  by 
Southerners  in  society  and  in  Congress.  The  influence  of  "its  per- 
fect ladies  and  incomparable  leaders"  was  such  that  even  Northern 
men  in  office  preferred  Southern  appointees  under  them,  and  Keyes 
admits  that  all  the  favors  he  received  came  from  Southerners.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  resented  it  bitterly,  he  raged  internally,  saw  red,  and 
is  frank  to  say  that  he  wanted  war  "to  rescue  the  North  from  this 
consequent  necessary  debasement".  (Keyes,  p.  338.)  When  war 
occurred,  Keyes,  was  brilliantly  happy. 

This  hatred,  or  rather  jealousy,  of  the  South  pursued  it  after 
the  war,  and  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  harshness  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. There  is  an  interesting  letter  in  the  correspondence  of  An- 
drew Johnson  from  Joseph  S.  Ingraham,  long  a  druggist  and 
apothecary  and  a  leading  citizen  of  Bangor,  Maine,  which  is  very 
full  upon  the  subject.     (See  Tyler's  Quarterly,  XIV,  pp.  9-10.) 

"What  great  crime  has  the  South  ever  committed  against  the 
North?  *  *  *  I  say,  why  should  those  residing  north  of  Mason's 
&  Dixon's  Line  so  feel  towards  the  inhabitants  living  south  of  it 
— and  in  a  common  country  too  ?****!  think  it  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  ground  of  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  North  against  a  similar  class  South — for  the  genius 
and  talent  displayed  by  the  latter  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  the 
influence  heretofore  exercised  by  her  (the  South)  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government." 

Well,  Keyes  had  his  wish,  and  now  for  seventy  years  the  North 
has  dominated  the  country.  The  South  was  whipped  and  thor- 
oughly humiliated,  slavery  abolished,  and  its  institutions  assimi- 
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lated  to  those  of  the  North.  But  what  is  the  South  now  ?  Nothing 
more  than  an  uninteresting  part  of  the  country,  a  pale  reflection  of 
the  North,  without  much  influence  of  any  kind.  Will  it  ever  have 
the  ascendency  it  once  enjoyed?  After  seventy  years  it  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  Old  South  in  wealth  per  man,  in  literature, 
in  leadership,  or  in  many  other  respects.  Assuredly  slavery,  such 
as  it  was  in  the  South,  humane  and  patriarchal,  must  have  had 
some  excellence  about  it  to  enable  a  much  weaker  section  to  have 
supremity  over  the  North  with  its  so-called  "free  institutions". 
Rhodes  in  his  History,  despite  his  prejudices,  feels  bound  to  admit 
that  in  education,  at  least  among  a  select  number ;  in  leadership,  in 
honesty,  in  humanity,  in  respect  for  constitutional  restrictions,  in 
personal  liberty,  in  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
the  South  was  much  superior  to  the  North. 

It  is  significant  that  George  W.  Woodward,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  writing  of  the  South,  thought  that 
"the  superiority  of  their  statesmanship,  like  that  of  their  manners 
and  morals,  is  due  to  their  slavery  as  an  ultimate  cause."  (Tyler's 
Quarterly,  XIV  p.  9.)  Which  only  shows  that  there  are  few  things 
wholly  good  or  wholly  bad.  What  is  an  army  of  conscripts  but  a 
band  of  slaves  compelled  to  obey  orders?  But  there  is  nothing 
immoral  about  such  an  army.  Without  the  conscript  law  this  coun- 
try could  have  sent  no  troops  to  France  in  the  World  War. 

Paul  S.  Whitcomb,  of  Gladstone,  Oregon,  of  good  New  Eng- 
land antecedents,  sums  up  the  slavery  question  in  the  following 
trenchant  words: 

"With  no  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and,  at  the  worst, 
with  no  more  severe  and  brutal  a  discipline  than  obtained  in  the 
military  and  naval  and  merchant  marine  establishments  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  with  no  greater  hardships  than  were  the  lot 
of  a  large  share  of  free  laboring  people,  slavery  conferred  vast  bene- 
fits upon  a  barbaric  people. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln,  with  a  vast  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  of  broken  homes,  of  wives  deprived  of  their  hus- 
bands, children  of  their  fathers,  mothers  of  their  sons,  of  maimed 
and  mutilated  men,  horribly  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
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left  to  indescribable  sufferings,  saved  the  union,  by  destroying  those 
for  whom  the  union  was  created,  and,  without  conferring  any  bene- 
fits upon  anyone,  denied  men  the  right  to  govern  themselves/' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  that  Lincoln's  war  did  was  to  hasten, 
at  frightful  cost,  what  would  have  come  about  naturally  in  a  short 
time.10  The  agitation  before  the  war  as  conducted  by  him  and 
others,  if  intended  to  bring  about  any  other  result  than  war  was 
the  worst  possible  way  to  bring  the  Southern  mind  to  peaceful 
abolition.  Calling  the  slave  owners  all  manner  of  ugly  names  and 
instigating  massacre  tended,  of  course,  to  unite  them  in  defence 
of  slavery.11 

Notes. 

iThe  laws  of  the  Confederate  Congress  acted  upon  individuals  as 
much  as  did  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Congress.  This  shows  the 
fallacy  of  Webster's  argument  that  this  operation  on  individuals  cre- 
ated a  Nation. 

2Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina  II  p.  341. 

^Missouri  Compromise.  The  vote  of  the  Northern  members  of 
Congress  in  1821  against  the  Compromise  was  61  to  33.  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1787,  spoke  of  "the  gentlemen  in 
opposition  throwing  off  the  veil";  "they  openly  avow  that  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  compact  of  last  year".  (Speech  of 
Charles  Pinckney,  A  of  C.  16th  Cong  2d  sess.  pp.  1129,  1130).  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  North  never  accepted  the  Act  of  1820  as  a  dis- 
position of  the  slavery  question  even  in  the  Louisiana  Domain.  When 
Arkansas,  a  part  of  it,  applied  for  admission  as  a  State  in  1836,  its 
admission  was  opposed  by  all  the  anti-slavery  men,  49,  in  number, 
and  only  acquiesced  in  by  those  Northern  men  who  were  called  "dough 
faces"  and  later  "copperheads". 

Through  the  troubled  history  of  that  time  the  fact  shines  out 
conspicuously  that  the  South,  though  never  favoring  the  so  called 
Missouri  Compromise  in  its  inception,  nor  bound  to  regard  it  as  a 
compact,  was  always  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a  finality.  But  it  was  to 
be,  in  their  opinion,  as  a  settlement  of  the  whole  Territorial  question. 
In  this  spirit  the  South  had  voted  for  the  recognition  of  the  Missouri 
line  in  the  compact  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845.  They  voted 
for  it  though  the  Texan  law  recognized  slavery  throughout  the  State. 
In  this  same  spirit  the  South  voted  for  the  recognition  of  the  Mis- 
souri line  in  the  Territorial  domain  acquired  from  Mexico.  When, 
therefore,  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North  refused  to  extend  the 
line  through  either  Texas  or  New  Mexican  acquisition  the  South  be- 
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came  unwilling  to  respect  it  any  longer,  and  voted  to  sustain  the 
clause  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (1854)  repealing  the  Missouri  Act 
of  1820,  rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  compromise  of  1850.  (Speech  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  March  3,  1854.) 

^Undoubtedly  John  Brown  and  his  men  and  the  Free  State  men, 
of  Kansas,  acting  in  defiance  of  the  United  States,  were  "rebels",  but 
this  term  was  applied  exclusively  by  Lincoln  to  Southern  men  acting, 
like  their  Revolutionary  Fathers,  under  the  authority  of  their  States. 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  when  questioned  relative  to  the  status  of 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  in  event  of  war,  declared  that  South  Caro- 
lina prisoners  would  not  be  "prisoners  of  State",  (i.  e.,  rebels  or 
traitors)  but  "prisoners  of  war".  (See  letter  of  Judge  Beverley  Tucker 
in  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  XVIII  p  114.)  President  Buchanan,  in 
his  last  annual  message,  took  the  ground  that  the  government  had 
no  power  to  war  against  a  State.  William  H.  Seward  on  April  10, 
1861,  in  an  official  communication  addressed  to  the  American  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  stated  that  President  Lincoln  "willingly  accepted  the 
proposition  as  true".  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  at  its 
December  term,  1862,  held  the  same  doctrine.  Lincoln  therefore  in 
his  proclamation,  complained  of  "irregular  combinations",  but  in  a 
few  years  he  was  calling  these  "irregular  combinations"  "insurgent 
States",  "rebellious  States"  &c. 

5The  Crittenden  Compromise  proposed  to  settle  the  slavery  ques- 
tion by  adding  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  should  run 
the  so  called  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  36°  30'  through  all  territory 
"now  or  hereafter  acquired".  This  left  to  the  Southerners  as  a  pres- 
ent fact  New  Mexico  only,  which  was  already  open  to  slavery  under 
the  Compromise  of  1850.  The  ten  years  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
time  had  demonstrated  that  its  soil  and  climate  were  not  suited  for 
slavery,  only  ten  slaves  having  been  introduced  in  the  region  in  that 
time.  Lincoln  himself  said  that  "he  did  not  care  about  New  Mexico, 
if  further  extension  was  hedged  against".  {Complete  Works  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  I,  page  669.)  Lincoln  stirred  up  a  ghost  and  professed 
to  find  in  the  possible  future  annexation  of  Cuba  a  pretext  to  im- 
peril the  Union  (Ibid  I,  p.  664;  Tyler,  A  Criticism  of  David  8.  Muzzey, 
p.  70). 

sDuff  Green,  Facts  and  Suggestions  p.  225;  Nicolay  and  Hay  III. 
p.  286). 

That  Lincoln  had  resolved,  in  the  2d  week  of  his  administration, 
to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Fort  Sumter  is  proved  by  Senator  Doug- 
las in  "Diary  of  a  Public  Man"  and  by  the  statement  of  J.  C.  Welling, 
editor  of  the  administration  organ,  the  National  Intelligencer.  Accord- 
ing to  Douglas,  Lincoln  applauded  his  speech  in  the  Senate  and  stated 
that  he  intended  to  withdraw  the  troops  at  once.     Welling  says  that 
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Seward's  promises  to  Judge  Campbell  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  "were 
made  not  only  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  by  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent" (Tyler's  Quarterly  XIV,  p.  78).  What  brought  about  the  change? 
The  tariff,  of  course.  This  question  had  almost  brougbt  war  in  1833, 
It  was  accentuated  when  the  South  passed  a  low  tariff  and  the  North 
had  a  high  tariff.  "Public  Man"  declared  in  his  "Diary"  that  the 
Confederate  tariff  if  allowed  to  operate  would  result  in  the  ruin  of 
the  Northern  manufactures  and  industries.  All  trade  from  Europe 
would  go  to  the  South.  The  New  York  Times  of  March  30,  1861, 
declared  that  the  issue  was  the  material  existence  and  moral  position 
of  the  government  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Nine  governors  from 
high  tariff  States  descended  upon  Lincoln,  and  brought  him  around. 
In  three  public  conversations  he  asked  what  would  become  of  his 
Revenue  if  he  let  the  Confederates  at  Montgomery  go  on  with  their 
10  per  cent  tariff.  (Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II.  pp.  577-586; 
Howison,  History  of  the  War  in  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Vol. 
XXIV;  Col  Baldwin's  Interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Southern  Histori- 
cal Papers  I.  pp.  443-453.)  For  presence  of  the  governors  see  au- 
thorities cited  in  Tyler,  History  of  Virginia  p.  423  note  (Vol  II  of  the 
History  of  Virginia  Published  by  the  American  Historical  Society 
New  York,  1924.) 

sit  is  often  stated  by  Northern  writers  that  the  South  began  the 
war  by  firing  the  first  gun.  In  reply  to  this  it  is  not  the  man  who 
strikes  the  first  blow  that  begins  the  fight  but  the  man  that  renders 
that  first  blow  necessary.  The  mobilization  of  armies  was  deemed 
in  the  "World  War"  as  beginning  the  war.  If  firing  a  gun  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  a  war,  then  the  Romans  and  Greeks  had  no  wars  because 
they  had  no  guns.  It  is  clear  from  Lincoln's  letter  to  Gustavus  Fox 
May  1,  1861  that,  having  determined  on  war,  he  sent  the  squadron 
to  Fort  Sumter  to  provoke  the  Southerners  to  fire  a  gun.  (Nicolay 
and  Hay,  Complete  Works  of  A.  L.  II.  p.  41.)  His  cabinet  warned 
Lincoln  that  his  action  would  make  war  inevitable.  Such  also  was 
the  statement  of  Capt  Adams  when  he  received  orders  to  land  troops 
at  Fort  Pickens.  Charles  H.  Marshall  declined  to  furnish  supplies 
to  the  squadron  intended  for  Fort  Sumter  because  "it  would  bring 
on  civil  war"  and  Fox  says  that,  when,  before  Charleston,  he  asked 
the  Captain  of  the  Pawnee  "to  stand  into  the  bar  with  him",  that 
officer  refused,  saying  that  "he  was  not  going  in  there  to  inaugurate 
civil  war".  (Official  Letters  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies, 
Series  I,  Vol  IV,  pp.  244-251.) 

About  the  time  that  Lincoln  was  preparing  to  move  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, he  sent  secretly  an  expedition  to  Fort  Pickens.  The  expedition 
was  contrived  by  Captain  Meigs,  who  went  along,  and  he  wrote  to 
Seward  on  April  6,  six  days  before  the  fight  at  Fort  Sumter.     "This 
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is  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  every  statesman  and  every  officer 
has  foreseen". 

^General  Sheridan's  philosophy  of  war  was  "to  leave  to  the  peo- 
ple nothing  but  their  eyes  to  weep  with  over  the  war."  General  Sher- 
man's, "to  destroy  the  roads,  houses,  people,  and  repopulate  the  coun- 
try." General  Grant's,  to  leave  the  Valley  "a  barren  waste"  and  shoot 
"guerrillas  without  trial";  and  President  Lincoln's  the  adoption  of 
"emancipation  and  every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral 
and  physical  forces  of  the  rebellion."  (Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  II.,  p.  565.) 

Sherman's  remark  that  "all  war  is  Hell"  has  been  used  to  excuse 
his  enormities.  But  Dante  in  his  Ulnferno  has  a  succession  of  Hells, 
each  differing  in  torment,  just  as  Mahomet  had  a  succession  of  Heavens 
differing  in  happiness.  Sherman's  Hell  was  the  Hell  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  not  the  Hell  of  modern  civilization. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  South  would  have  fared  much  bet- 
ter if  Lincoln  had  lived  another  term.  But  Lincoln  could  not  stand 
up  against  opposition.  Lincoln,  like  most  people  in  the  North,  had 
become  dreadfully  tired  of  the  war  and  talked  in  peaceful  strains.  He 
talked  in  this  way  to  his  cabinet  on  February  5,  1865,  suggesting  that 
the  sum  of  400  millions  of  dollars  be  paid  the  South  if  they  would 
quit  fighting  and  come  back.  There  was  no  consideration  of  justice, 
but  he  said  that  the  war  was  costing  three  million  dollars  a  day  and 
a  hundred  days  of  war  would  mount  up  to  300  million.  When  the 
cabinet  disagreed,  Lincoln  submitted.  The  value  of  the  slaves  was  two 
billion  dollars. 

When  Richmond  was  evacuated  Lincoln  on  April  6  gave  the  old 
Legislature  of  Virginia  permission  to  assemble,  but  he  had  hardly 
returned  to  Washington,  when  yielding  to  the  vehement  expostula- 
tions of  Stanton  he  recalled  the  permission.  (Connor,  Life  of  Judge 
John  A.  Campbell  p.  182.) 

Trusting  in  this  friendly  talk  of  Lincoln  at  City  Point  on  March  28, 
1865  Sherman  allowed  General  Johnston's  army  very  friendly  terms, 
extending  to  the  whole  South,  but  Stanton  had  an  order  in  hand 
which  Lincoln  had  sent  to  Grant  dated  March  3,  forbidding  him  to 
grant  any  terms  other  than  those  strictly  military.  Sherman's  terms 
were  reversed  by  order  of  Johnson,  under  the  influence  of  Stanton. 
Again  Lincoln  had  a  plan  of  Reconstruction  and  Congress  another 
plan,  but  in  harmony  with  the  undependable  character  of  the  man 
his  proclamation  of  July  8,  1864  declared  that  he  was  not  bound  up 
to  any  plan  and  he  would  not  object  to  the  plan  of  Congress  "if  any 
loyal  State  wanted  it".  This  congressional  plan  proposed  to  treat  the 
South  as  a  conquered  country.     (Woodburn,  Thaddeus  Stevens  p.  308.) 

"Senator  John  S.  Carlile  of  West  Virginia  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
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vention  (1861)  stated  his  belief  that  if  Virginia  seceded,  slavery  would 
not  last  five  years  after  the  separation  and  nowhere  in  the  Southern 
States  twenty  years  after  (Munford,  Virginia's  Attitude,  p.  228). 

nWhile  the  dominance  of  the  South  in  politics  in  1861  fanned 
the  fires  of  hate,  the  antagonism  between  North  and  South  did  not 
begin  at  that  time.  It  began  in  the  very  inception  of  the  Union.  It 
was  first  manifested  on  purely  commercial  lines.  To  gain  some  ad- 
vantage for  the  fisheries,  the  Northern  States  in  1786  wished  to  cede 
to  Spain  the  Mississippi  River,  which  would  have  stopped  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  and  the  Union  too.  Then  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tution the  Northern  States  wanted  Congress  to  have  the  authority  to 
pass  commercial  laws  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  The  Southern  States 
wanted  the  rule  of  the  Confederation  adhered  to,  which  required  a 
two-thirds  vote.  A  bargain  was  made  by  which  the  South  got  the 
liberty  to  import  slaves  for  twenty  years,  and  the  North  the  right  to 
have  Congress  pass  a  commercial  law  by  a  mere  majority  vote  of  Con- 
gress. In  arranging  this  bargain  the  Middle  States  broke  from  the 
Northern  States  and  Virginia  broke  from  the  Southern  States. 

Then  antagonism  developed  on  aristocratic  and  democratic  lines. 
The  North  stood  for  aristocracy  and  the  South  for  democracy.  The 
North  sided  with  aristocratic  England,  and  the  South  with  democratic 
France.  The  leader  of  the  North  was  Hamilton,  who  called  the  peo- 
ple "a  beast",  and  the  leader  of  the  South  was  Jefferson,  who  put  his 
faith  in  the  masses.  The  call  of  Jefferson  to  democracy  allied  the 
Middle  States  with  the  Southern,  and  gave  existence  to  the  line  of 
Virginia  Presidents.  Then  in  1820,  when  Missouri  asked  for  admis- 
sion, the  New  York  politicians,  who  were  jealous  of  Virginia,  started 
an  issue  on  slavery.  Till  that  time  the  government  had  recognized 
slavery  everywhere.  In  idealizing  the  negroes,  the  North  pushed  de- 
mocracy to  the  front,  while  all  the  time  an  aristocracy  was  built  up, 
compared  with  which  in  wealth  and  power  the  old  Southern  aristo- 
crats were  pigmies  in  importance.  An  industrial  white  slavery  was 
established  which  had  the  very  worst  features  of  human  bondage. 
At  the  present  more  than  58  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
owned  by  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  population.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  remorseless  attack  the  South  was  forced  into  an  artificial  defense 
of  slavery  and  a  qualified  acceptance  of  aristocracy  as  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  a  mob.    But  it  was  not  its  natural  and  real  attitude. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  Helper's  "Impending  Crisis"  was 
written  by  Horace  Greeley.  The  school  books  mention  the  row  between 
Preston  Brooks  and  Sumner,  but  never  mention  the  beating  of  Mathew 
Lyon  by  Roger  Griswold  in  1798  which  set  the  precedent  for  all  these 
personal  fracases  in  Congress.  Nor  do  they  mention  the  fights  in  which 
Helper  and  Horace  Greeley  figured. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  under  the  madness  which  brought 
on  the  war  in  1861,  over  a  million  negroes  perished  during  the  four 
years  succeeding  of  disease,  neglect  and  starvation  (George  Lunt, 
Origin  of  the  War,  p.  88,  note,  1).  The  census  of  1860  returned  for 
"Virginia  531,000  blacks,  but  returns  made  in  1866  showed  only  340,- 
500,  a  diminution  of  191,500,  or  nearly  two-fifths.  The  same  officers 
brought  in  returns  which  showed  that  the  white  population  of  Vir- 
ginia, although  decimated  by  a  terrible  war,  had  actually  increased 
(Dabney,  Defence  of  Virginia,  p.  92).  The  negro  sympathizers  before 
the  war  made  much  of  the  separation  of  members  of  the  family,  but 
the  separation  of  families  occurred  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cers on  a  scale  that  dwarfed  all  horrors  imputed  to  the  South.  Col- 
ored men  were  torn  from  their  wailing  families  and  forced  into  the 
Federal  armies  by  thousands.  (See  a  notable  instance  reported  at 
Pope's  Plantation,  St.  Helena  Island,  War  of  Rebellion  Records),  and 
see  the  comments  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  who  says  that  "owing  to  this 
kidnapping  more  separations  of  families  were  caused  in  a  year  by 
the  Federals  than  would  have  been  done  by  all  the  sales  and  trans- 
actions of  the  masters  of  these  emancipated  slaves  in  a  century" 
(William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  1st  Series,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  258- 
262). 


